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son of the Emperor, was about to pass. I nodded.
(It was only afterwards that I learned that the principal
official reason for this curtaining from the common
gazer is not a safety measure, but the tradition that
subjects only look up to members of the imperial
family; hence, as two passing trains are on a level,
passengers must not look upon an imperial train.)
One passenger, a Japanese, boldly dragged a blind
aside and peered through. Nothing happened. I looked
out the other side. Soldiers in steel helmets with rifles
and fixed bayonets stood in spectacular solitude every
half-mile or so on ridges of the rocky hills and out
on the plain. We passed a village a mile from the
line, and I could see a crowd of villagers herded
behind a cordon of military at a cross-roads. I began
to tire of waiting for the imperial train. Then the
attendant returned and drew up the blinds, one by
one. I was puzzled; I had heard nothing and seen
nothing. The attendant went out. A minute later the
imperial train flashed by.

To return, then, to my night journey to Nagoya.
This humble event illustrates, perhaps not equally
well, though differently, this curious Japanese facility
'for the inept. I was conducted to my sleeping-berth;
it was spotlessly clean. Laid out on the bed was a
clean cotton kimono, and on the floor a pair of
plaited sandals. A courteous young attendant disposed
my luggage, asked what time I wanted to be called,